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THE WAR LYRICS OF ENGLAND. 
II. 
Burns to Tennyson. 
It is in the timid and gentle Cowper that the spirit of gen- 
uine and unrestrained romanticism, that had vanished with 
the death of Milton, first manifests itself again. The bulk 
of Cowper's poetry is in the blank verse of "The Task;" 
but that he was possessed of a rare lyrical power is forcibly 
apparent both in the gentle sadness of the beautiful song, 
" To Mary," and in the fearful despair of the " Castaway." 
In another poem, the "Boadicea: An Ode," he displays a 
lyrical touch akin to the nature of that which we are dis- 
cussing. It is, like his ancient 

bard's prophetic words, 
Pregnant with celestial fire; 

but its fire consists rather in a patriotic indignation than in a 
martial glow. 

To another poet — to the passionate bard who is justly 
ranked as the greatest love lyrist in the realms of English 
poetry — belongs the honor of having written the first great 
battle song since "Agincourt." Burns wrote several war- 
songs, two of which, those on the battles of Bannockburn 
and Sheriff muir, are among his greatest productions. An- 
other, on the "American War," falls far below the standard 
of these two ; it is too diffuse ; it is too given to jests, trifling, 
and uninteresting details ; and is lacking in fire, sincerity, and 
patriotic indignation — blemishes, none of which a battle song 
can be tainted with and be great. It is only when pervaded 
with such a spirit as this — a spirit truly noble, a spirit truly 
sublime, a spirit of fiery manhood — that a battle song can be 
truly great: 

By oppression's woes and pains! 
By your sons in servile chains! 
We will drain our dearest veins, 
But they shall be free ! 
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Lay the proud usurpers low! 
Tyrants fall in every foe ! 
Liberty's in every blow! 
Let us do or die! 

Of such a glorious tribute, and only such a tribute, is the 
memory of those glorious 

Scots, wha hae wi' Wallace bled, 

worthy. And, by many, this "Song of Bannockburn,*' is 
regarded as incomparably our greatest battle lyric. 

But of a poem that has been denounced by one great 
critic as one of the poorest things Burns ever wrote, and 
by another great critic as the greatest war-song in the 
English language, can any estimate be formulated as ab- 
solutely correct? It would seem to be both safer and juster 
not by any means to take a middle stand between the critics, 
but to class the poem as one of the three greatest of English 
war poems. 

Of the trio of poets, the so-called Lakists, who immediate- 
ly followed Burns, but one wrote a war lyric. Wordsworth 
was a philosopher, a lover and an interpreter of nature, 
whom the noise and bustle of the great active world horri- 
fied. His only approach to anything of the martial type is 
in several magnificent sonnets, one of the most noble of 
which is that beginning, " Vanguard of Liberty, ye men of 
Kent," written early in his life, in anticipation of a French 
invasion. The wonderful genius of Coleridge never depart- 
ed far enough from the regions of speculative lore and mys- 
tical philosophy to make even an attempt at anything warlike. 
To Southey, the least gifted of the three, belongs the lone 
lyric referred to. We would give up without a sigh — perhaps 
with a chuckle — the lamentable "Joan of Arc;" but only 
with a struggle would we relinquish the unpretentious little 
" Battle of Blenheim." Southey was neither philosophical 
nor mystical. He was a practical, industrious man of the 
world; and his little battle song partakes of his nature. It 
is thoughtful without penetration ; earnest, without fire ; 
spirited, without recklessness ; ennobling, without sublimity. 
It is a simple description, neither indignant nor hortative, 
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yet pervaded by a charm of quiet enthusiasm that will always 
give it a corner in the cabinet of poetry. 

Both Keats and Shelley are lyrists of the highest order. 
But war is for the one a subject too unbeautiful; for the 
other a subject too unheavenly. In the fiery Byron we ex- 
pect surely to find the type of poetry we are discussing. 
We do not, however; and, strange as it at first may appear, 
the deficiency is easily accounted for. With all his genius 
for passionate love-songs, for the most vivid descriptions of 
seas and mountains and tempests, for the wildest flights of 
sorrow and the sublimest flights of indignation — with all his 
genius, he lacks the noble and unselfish zeal that alone can 
produce great songs of honor, of patriotism, and of war. In 
" Childe Harold " occurs a most eloquent description of 
Waterloo, and in several other of his narrative poems occur 
similar descriptive passages ; however, these are not lyrical. 
His only attempts at a battle song consist of two little poems, 
one of which is merely a translation, though an animated 
translation, of a famous Greek war-song. The other, a 
" Song of Saul before His Last Battle," is one of the most 
beautiful of the "Hebrew Melodies." But here, however, 
even through the burst of ardor and the proud disdain of 
death, the elegiac is very perceptible. The blending of pride 
and sadness results in a dirge. 

It is to Byron's immediate predecessor at the pinnacle of 
poetic fame that our especial attention must now be given. 
Sir Walter Scott is the most voluminous of English war 
poets. There is not one of his long poems that has not war 
as a background; while, in several of them, almost entire 
cantos are devoted to the portrayal of single battles. In ad- 
dition he is the author of a host of songs and ballads. The 
long poems demand, of cburse, a narrative, not a lyric, 
classification ; but the individual passages descriptive of bat- 
tle may be properly classified" as long war lyrics, that may 
be read and enjoyed without reference to the complete poems 
of which they constitute parts. Of the passages of this sort, 
the best known are in " Marmion," the " Lady of the Lake," 
and the " Lord of the Isles." 
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The " Battle of Flodden," which occurs in "Marmion," 
was pronounced by Jeffrey, even at the time when the great 
reviews were still averse to anything romantic, " superior to 
anything that the author has ever written." It is certainly 
one of the most superb creations of Scott's genius. Save for 
a few faults of diction, it is perfect of its kind. There are no 
tedious descriptions of dresses and ceremonies, no outlandish 
cataloguings of the harsh names of border barons, no bom- 
bastic flights, no tame descents. " O man," said Scott, 
" I had many a grand gallop among those braes when I was 
thinking of ' Marmion."' He composed it largely on horse- 
back ; and this circumstance has left its especial trace in the 
noble Flodden passage, which moves to the time-beat of a 
horse's hoofs. The " Battle of Beal an' Duine " stirs us yet 
as in the old days it stirred the dying chieftain, Roderick 
Dhu. So "high-swelling" is the minstrel's voice that we 

wonder, too, 

Is it the thunder's solemn sound 
That mutters deep and dread, 
Or echoes from the groaning ground 
The warrior's measured tread? 

So vivid is his description of the " dagger-crest of Mar " 
and the " Moray's silver star," that we feel that 

To hero bound for battle strife 

Or bard of martial lay, 
'Twere worth ten years of peaceful life 

One glance at their array. 

The " Lord of the Isles," as a whole, shows Scott's pow- 
er much impaired; but the description of Bannockburn, in 
the last canto, evinces only a slight degree of this loss of 
strength. It is hardly comparable to the magnificent passage 
in "Marmion;" still, as Blackwood's said, we read it with 
" clenched hands and fiery spirits" — and what but a great 
poem can arouse such enthusiasm? It will remain, with its 
two companion pieces, forever a monument to chivalry and 
a tribute to Scott's poetic genius. 

The more purely lyrical poems, the songs and ballads, oc- 
cur partly in the novels and romances and partly in the 
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"Border Minstrelsy." The best of them, undoubtedly, is 
the song of " Bonny Dundee," in the " Doom of Devor- 
goil." The Covenanter period is the field of the majority 
of his shorter poems, as well as of many of his novels; and 
the character around whom they chiefly center is the famous 
Claverhouse. The Scotch war-note of wild exultation is 
characteristically prominent in this poem, and especially in 
this stanza: 

He waved his proud hand, and the trumpets were blown, 
The kettle-drum clashed, and the horsemen rode on, 
Till on Ravelston's cliffs and the Clermiston's lee, 
Died away the wild war-notes of Bonny Dundee. 

And in it bubbles over, too, the careless and boisterous mirth 
of the Scottish clansman : 

Come fill up my cup, come fill up mv can, 
Come saddle the horses, and call up the men; 
Come open your gates, and let me gae free, 
For it's up with the bonnets of Bonny Dundee. 

The Covenanters lost no opportunity of taking vengeance 
on this scourge of the border. After his defeat at Loudon, 
a small band of them gathered about Robert Hamilton and 
marched to Bothwell Hill; where, however, to their great 
dismay and humiliation, they were defeated by a force under 
Montrose and Graham himself. Their quaint sense of re- 
gret is fully portrayed in this stanza from the "Battle of 
Bothwell Hill: 

Along the brae, along the brig, 

Mony brave man lies cauld and still; 
But lang we'll mind, and sair we'll rue, 

The bloody battle of Bothwell Hill. 

The songs of the Rebellion period are equally spirited. 

Busk up your plaids, my lads, 
Cock up your bonnets. 

This, from "Leslie's March," is the note of nearly all of 
them ; though the ' ' Gallant Graham " is a martial elegy 
relating to the execution of Montrose. 

Along with these original poems, this voluminous bard 
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has given us, in the " Border Minstrelsy," numerous ver- 
sions of the old ballads, such as "Auld Maitland " and Ot- 
terbourne." 

From the standpoint, then, of mere bulk of war-poetry, 
Scott has perhaps no rival in the range of literature; cer- 
tainly not in the range of English literature. " His meter 
is the true English counterpart, if there be one, of Homer." 
Whether or not his genius can be compared, as it was by 
Jeffrey, to Homer's; or his imagination, as it has been by 
another critic, to Shakspere's, is another question; and a 
question which, interesting as it may be, is alien to our dis- 
cussion. It has reference to his entire poetic production ; 
while our province is simply his lyrical war poetry. War 
was his delight. He loved its excitement, its pageantry, its 
glory. Had his lame foot not interfered with his inclina- 
tions, he would undoubtedly have been a soldier. Above 
all, he was sincerely chivalrous — a true knight; and his 
poetry reflects his character. His warfare is not cruel and 
cowardly; it is brave, manly, and honorable — " often fight- 
ing for the fighting's sake, but it is force against force, skill 
against skill," courage against courage. But is he, as 
Blackwood's pronounced him, "the greatest of all war 
poets?" He is not; for, in true merit, he has his superiors 
among English war poets. The decree of Blackwood's was 
at the time not only plausible, but very nearly correct. 
Scott's only rival then among English war poets was Burns. 
In volume he towered above his rival; in point of highest 
merit attained he sank below him in nearly the same degree 
that his description of Bannockburn sinks below Burns's 
poem on the same subject. Scott's poem is a glowing de- 
scription, a vivid narrative; Burns's poem is an inspired 
song. Whether or not, in a general estimate, Burns or 
Scott is the greater war poet, is an open question, with the 
weight of testimony in the latter's favor; that Burns's " Ban- 
nockburn " is greater than any lyric of Scott's is a recog- 
nized fact, and when compared with his successors the same 
conditions apply. In no single lyric has he concentrated 
his genius. His flashes, like the clangors in Flodden, are 
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Not in the close successive rattle 

That breathes the voice of modern battle, 

But slow and far between. 

It is for this reason alone — this failure, or inability, to con- 
centrate his genius — that Burns, Campbell, and Tennyson 
excel him. His general high rank as a war poet is assured 
for generations. 

Scott has had a number of followers in the field of Scot- 
tish history, especially in the Covenanter period. Among 
them is the poet whom he himself discovered. James Hogg, 
born of a race of Selkirkshire shepherds, was himself a 
shepherd when Scott came across him. His talent was rec- 
ognized; he was induced to lay aside his crook for a pen, 
and was introduced by his patron into the literary world, in 
which he afterward took a prominent part as one of the 
projectors of Blackwood 's Magazine. He is a genuine lyr- 
ist; nor is his genius limited to any one theme. There are 
few fiercer battle lays in the English language than "Lock 
the Door, Lariston." Its note of defiance is almost Beo- 

wulfian, 

Why dost thou smile, noble Elliot of Lariston? 
Why do the joy candles gleam in thine eye? 

In 

Come all Northumberland, 
Teesdale and Cumberland, 
Here at the Breaken tower end shall the fray, 

the defiance is not so gloomy, but still more characteristic 
of Scotch hardihood. With the same intrepidity, to an ad- 
juration to beware of his danger, 

Jockit Elliot raised up his steel bonnet and lookit, 
His hands grasped the sword with a nervous embrace. 

The poem's alliteration is not less suggestive than that of 

Agincourt; which virtue, along with the characteristic beauty 

of the poem, deserves exemplification in a complete stanza: 

Scowled the broad sun o'er the links of green Liddisdale, 
Red as the beacon light tipped he the wold ; 

Many a bold martial eye, 

Mirror'd that morning sky, 
Never more oped on his orbit of gold. 

Of a later date is Robert Buchanan, but he deserves 
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mention here as being the author of a Covenanter song 
scarcely less animated than that of Hogg. This poem, en- 
titled the " Battle of Drumliemoor," is a mixture of prowess 
and religious zeal. 

It has been previously implied in connection with Burns' 
great war lyric that any absolute judgment on any poetry is 
more or less open to question. The difficulty, first, of ob- 
taining a general standard of comparison ; next, of agreeing 
upon the vital points of the testimony; and lastly, of shaping 
these points into a comprehensive judgment — all these enter 
into making any literary generalization extremely hazard- 
ous. But if it is ever safe to pronounce an unqualified ver- 
dict on a subject appealing so differently to different natures 
as does poetry, that opportunity seems now come. The 
poet to whom, when the number, general merit, and highest 
excellence of his poems are all taken into account, belongs 
the highest rank among English war-poets is Thomas 
Campbell. As a Spenserian imitator he may be wearisome ; 
as the "Bard of Hope" he may be pompous and effemi- 
nate; as the author of " Theodoric " he may be a mere 
dull, commonplace jingler; but as the lyrist of war and 
valor he is more dashing than Scott, as fiery as Burns, and 
as noble as Tennyson. He is the author of not less than a 
dozen war-songs, not one of which is even so bad as medi- 
ocre; of which there are three not equaled, much less ex- 
celled, by any trio of songs by any other English poet, not 
even Tennyson; and of which trio, there is at least one un- 
surpassed by any other war lyric in the range of English 
literature. This trio consists of " Hohenlinden," the " Bat- 
tle of the Baltic," and "Ye Mariners of England;" the 
especially great poem is " Hohenlinden." For these judg- 
ments there is to be offered no one particular reason. The 
basis of them is in neither diction nor measure, in neither 
subject nor style. It is in the combination of them all, a 
combination producing such an effect on the poetic sensibil- 
ity and on all the higher sensibilities as can be surpassed in 
purity, fire, and dignity of inspiration by the effect of no 
other English battle song. 
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With Burns's " Bannockburn" we rank Campbell's "Ho- 
henlinden " as one of the three greatest war lyrics in our 
literature. It has been described by one enthusiast as " the 
only representative of a modern battle which possesses 
either interest or sublimity." This is significant, but it is 
not true. Scott called it " glorious," and Washington Irv- 
ing said of it and " Lochiel " that they were "exquisite 
gems, sufficient of themselves to establish his title to the sa- 
cred name of poet." These judgments are also significant; 
they are, in addition, correct. The picturesqueness and sol- 
emn cadence of some stanzas, the awe and " dreadful rev- 
elry" of others, the stately rhythm and lofty tone of the 
whole, lift the poem into the noble rank it occupies and will 
occupy for generations to come. 

On poems so well known as the other lays of Campbell's 
noble trio it is almost superfluous to make any comment. 
They are but an infant's span beneath the zenith. Take 
unto your memories, the genius of poetry seems to urge, 
transplant into your hearts, ye cottagers, ye poets, ye states- 
men, "Ye Mariners," that magnificent naval ode — and 

The spirits of your fathers 

Shall start from every wave — 
For the deck it was their field of fame, 

And ocean was their grave. 
Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell 

Your manly hearts shall glow, 
As ye sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow; 
While the battle rages loud and long, 

And the stormy winds do blow. 

But hear, ye vanquishers and ye vanquished, from the same 
" adamantine lips," a word 

Of Nelson and the North — 
And the prince of all the land 

of lyric battle blossoms will lead you on, and 

While the billow mournful rolls, 
Singing glory to the souls 
Of the brave, 

shall the " Battle of the Baltic " stir your own. 
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There is still another trio of Campbell's war-gems whose 
position in the poetic heaven is at an infinite distance above 
the horizon. The stanzas in which 

The rose, the shamrock, and the thistle twine, 

to immortalize the " 21st of March, the day of victory in 
Egypt," are sublime if for no other reason than that mighty 
exclamation, 

Peace to the mighty dead! 

The poem that commemorates the victory of the Greek pa- 
triots over the Turkish-Egyptian fleet at Navarino is a mir- 
ror of duty and honor, of valor and manhood: 

And the flower of her brave for the combat combined, 

Their watchword humanity's vow; 
Not a sea-boy that fought in that cause but mankind 

Owes a garland to honor his brow. 

The indignation uttered in these lines against the "abetters 
of massacre" and the denunciation hurled at the "base 
hearts that will question the fame " of their dead brave are, 
in spirit, strangely familiar to us, in this last decade of the 
nineteenth century, in the wrathful verses of an indignant 
Watson. 

The patriotic and fiery appeal inspired by the threatened 
invasion of 1803, we shall leave, further unpraised, to the 
reader's own appreciation. Neither is it necessary to enu- 
merate the remainder of Campbell's war lyrics, nor to make 
any further comment, save this, that not one of them is un- 
worthy of the author of " Hohenlinden." 

Deserving mention here, because of its commemoration 
of Nelson's greatest victory, is the "Battle of Trafalgar," 
by Francis Turner Palgrave. The poem is marred, except 
in the opening and closing stanzas, by the length of the line, 
a fault, along with another yet more serious, only too com- 
mon in the nineteenth-century battle lays. The more seri- 
ous fault is the tendency to minute, and even technical, de- 
scription. The result is a lack of force, without which a 
battle song cannot rise to the height of inspired grandeur. 
Palgrave's poem is free, however, from this latter blemish. 
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It is spirited and dignified, and not unworthy of comparison 
with Campbell's commemoration of Nelson's victory in the 
Baltic. There is an unusually lofty sonorousness in the 
opening quatrain : 

Heard ye the thunder of battle 

Low in the south and afar? 
Saw ye the flash of the death-cloud 

Crimson o'er Trafalgar? 

while in this single couplet there is a dignity that will ever 
give a charm to the poem: 

Which were the bravest, who can tell? for both were gallant and true, 
But the greatest seamen were ours, of all that sailed o'er the blue. 

The " Baltic Fleet," by the philanthropist, Earnest 
Charles Jones, is not unworthy of its generous and high- 
minded author; but it does not admit of comparison with 
either Campbell's or Palgrave's naval poem. Jones is the 
author of a collection of historical lyrics of some merit. 

Lord Macaulay is better known as a brilliant essayist and 
historian than as a poet ; and the tendency now among the 
higher critical authorities is to disparage entirely his title to 
that dignity. Matthew Arnold attacked it with vehemence, 
almost with bitterness. Macaulay is certainly not a great 
poet, but he is the author of several excellent poems ; and, 
however emphatically the critics may pronounce their ver- 
dict of disparagement, he will still remain, among certain 
classes, a favorite bard. After Scott he is the favorite poet 
of boys; while so eminent a person as Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning was so stirred by his ardor that she " could 
scarcely," she wrote, " ever read his ballads and keep lying 
down." His lays of ancient Rome are more widely read 
than his battle lays; nevertheless, among the latter there are 
three — " Naseby," the "Armada," and "Ivry" — that are 
far from being unknown. They consist of plain historical 
facts directly told in a simple yet vividly imaginative style. 
Their versification is flawless but without variety, and for 
this reason apt to become wearisome. Though without the 
deeply inspiring note of the greatest battle poems, they have 
much energy of movement; and though their note is often 
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harsh, it is the brazen harshness of the trumpet, breathing a 
spirit of manly prowess. Moreover, they display descriptive 
power of a high order, while the stately, regular roll of their 
rhythm renders them especially adapted to declamation. 
" Naseby " is a most effective embodiment of the gloomy fear- 
lessness, the dogged endurance, the almost demoniacal in- 
tolerance, and the " bind-their-kings-in-chains-and-their- 
nobles-with-links-of-iron " vindictiveness of the Puritan spir- 
it. "Fools," yells the victorious Roundhead to the fallen 
Cavaliers : 

Where be your tongues that late mocked at heaven and hell and fate, 
And the fingers that once were so busy with your blades, 

Your perfumed satin clothes, your catches and your oaths, 

Your stage-plays and your sonnets, your diamonds and your spades? 

Down, down, forever down with the miter and the crown. 

" Ivry," on the other hand, is an equally effective embod- 
iment of the spirit of chivalry. It opens with a sort of grand 
trumpet flourish, characteristic of the entire poem: 

Now glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all glories are ! 
And glory to our Sovereign Liege, King Henry of Navarre! 

Both these poems, as well as the "Armada," are fully 
worthy of their rude but hardy ancestors, the old English 
and Scottish ballads. 

Along with Macaulay's Puritan ballad of "Naseby," it is 
proper to mention the similar Cavalier ballad of " Sir Nich- 
olas at Marston Moor," by Winthrop Mackworth Praed. 
Just as Macaulay has depicted the Puritan character, Praed 
has expressed in his poem, though with not quite so much 
felicity, the Royalist spirit of gaiety and bravado, of dash- 
ing courage, and of contempt for the curlless-pated Round- 
head: 

The knight is all alone, his steel cap cleft in twain, 
His good buff jerkin crimsoned o'er with many a gory stain; 
Yet still he waves the standard, and cries amid the rout, 
"Church and king, fair gentlemen, spur on and fight it out!" 
And now he wards a Roundhead's pike, and now he hums a stave; 
And here he quotes a stage-play, and there he fells a knave. 
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Walter Thornbury is a poet known chiefly to schoolboys, 
through the spirited ballad beginning 

Trample, trample, went the roan. 

He is also the author of some lively Cavalier and Jacobite 
songs of war, among the best of which is the one in which 
" Passion o' me! " cried Sir Richard Tyrone. 

Another, the "Three Troopers," portrays vividly and with 
genuine humor the spirit of careless gallantry and heartless 
bravado that characterized the partisans of Charles II. : 

Into the Devil tavern 

Three booted troopers strode, 
From spur to feather spotted and splashed 

With the mud of a winter road. 
In each of their cups they dropped a crust, 

And stared at the guests with a frown ; 
They drew their swords, and roared for a toast, 

" God send this Crum-well down." 

The discussion of this group of battle ballads may be ap- 
propriately terminated with a reference to William Mother- 
well's dashing "Cavalier Song," the first fiery words of 
which stand at the head of our essay. Most truly are we 
aroused to believe, when we read them, that 

All else to noble hartes is drosse, 

All else on earth is meane. 
The neighinge of the war horse prowde, 

The rowlinge of the drum, 
The clangour of the trumpet lowde, 

Be sounds from heaven that come; 
And O! the thundering presse of knightes 

When as their war-cryes swell, 
May toll from heaven an angel brighte, 

And rouse a fiend from hell. 

The "Trooper's Ditty," though not so fiery, starts out 
almost as stirringly: 

Boot, boot into the stirrups, lads. 

Although chiefly a vers-de-societe poet, Motherwell never 
wholly deserted the realm of war-song. In his later efforts 
in this realm, however, he turned from a period of literary 
history that had been so nearly exhausted by bards of the 
Scott and Macaulay type to a period of poetry that had 
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scarcely been touched since the days of Gray. He is in his 
Norse poems a link between Gray and William Morris. The 
exploits of the Vikings excited his emotions into an outburst 
of song whose prototype is in the old Anglo-Saxon poetry 
of gloomy valor and the nobility of death in war. A char- 
acteristic specimen is this extract from the "Sword Chant 
of Thorstein Randi:" 

The music I love is 

The shout of the brave, 
The yell of the dying, 
The scream of the flying, 
When their arm wields Death's sickle, 

And garners the grave, 
Joy Giver! I kiss thee. 

The most ambitious, perhaps, of all English patriotic lyr- 
ics — certainly the most ambitious of his own — is Lord Ten- 
nyson's "Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington." 
This noble poem, however, with many others of a similar 
aspiration — an aspiration foreign to our subject in nothing 
but form — it has been deemed best to exclude from our dis- 
cussion. It is to the " Charge of the Light Brigade " thatwe 
turn for Tennyson's noblest war lyric. And it is the same 
glorious "Charge" that, with " Bannockburn " and " Ho- 
henlinden," constitutes the supreme outburst in English 
war poetry. No more, though, than for ranking Burns's and 
Campbell's songs as they have been ranked, can explicit, 
much less technical, reasons be given for placing with them 
at the pinnacle of poetic martial luster the song of Tenny- 
son. The light of the stars is there, since our eyes behold 
it and are dazzled, and since we must believe our eyes; 
the light of these song-stars is there, since the soul beholds 
it and is enraptured, and since we must confide in our souls. 
The light of the stars can be analyzed by the scientist, but 
the light of these song-stars is too divine for analysis by any 
spectroscope. They have been hurled from the flaming 
nebula of inspiration upward into the firmament; they glow 
by virtue of their own effulgence as a single star in the ze- 
nith ; they dart their dazzling radiance into the soul and fire 
it with a mighty, a glorious thirst. 
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As to how much, or, more properly, how little, Tennyson 
is indebted for this great war poem to Drayton's ballad of 
"Agincourt," it is impossible to conclude. Art may per- 
fect, but only genius can create. That Tennyson knew 
Drayton's poem is not only plausible, but, considering his 
scholarliness, almost a matter of certainty. That he may, 
in his early metrical exercises, have even practised on the 
very meter and stanza of Drayton's poem is not at all im- 
probable. But that, merely by knowing Drayton's poem 
and having exercised himself often in its poetic movement, 
he could have produced an immortal poem of the same sort 
himself, is not only not plausible, but it is absurd to sup- 
pose. Great poems are not forged out of words and me- 
ters and stanzas; they are born of genius impassioned by 
inspiration; and their form, like the inspiration that fathers 
them, is something spiritually spontaneous. The short line 
and impulsive movement of Tennyson's poem is especially 
suggestive of the dash and clamor of war. It is, more 
than any other, the form that is apt to embody the thoughts 
of a mind stirred by martial inspiration. It may even be 
allowed, without conceding an iota toward disproving the 
genuineness of Tennyson's lyric, that the measure of Dray- 
ton's poem may have made an unusually vivid impression 
upon a mind so susceptible to fine poetic effects, and that, 
when that mind was under a similar creative inspiration of its 
own, its thoughts, through an unfailing psychological law, 
resolved themselves unconsciously into the impress so early 
and so vividly received. More than this, if even this, the 
"Charge of the Light Brigade" does not owe to "Agin- 
court. It is too sublime a poem to be an imitation. It is so 
sublime a poem that it can have sprung from naught else 
than inspiration ; and inspiration is the state of a sensitive 
mind stirred by thoughts and aspirations of its own into ex- 
treme, unfathomable emotions. 

The "Defense of Lucknow" and the "Revenge" are es- 
sentially ballads of heroic action, without the inspiring ele- 
ment of Tennyson's greatest war poem. The blemish of 
the Lucknow ballad is the occasional extreme length of the 
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lines. A line of sixteen syllables in the hands of a poetaster 
would be torturing; in the hands of even so consummate an 
artist as Tennyson it is wearisome : 

Havelock, baffled, or beaten, or butchered for all that we knew; 

Then day and night, day and night, coming down on the still shattered 
walls 

Millions of musket-bullets and thousands of cannon-balls; 
But ever upon the topmost roof our banner of England blew. 

Otherwise, both poems are noble outbursts, fully worthy of 
the genius of the great laureate. The " Ballad of the Fleet" 
is placed in the rank of his noblest productions — a rank into 
which it is lifted by even this single stanza: 

And the sun went down, and the stars came out far over the summer sea, 
But never a moment ceased the fight of the one and the fifty-three. 
Ship after ship, the whole night long, their high-built galleons came; 
Ship after ship, the whole night long, with her battle-thunder and flame; 
Ship after ship, the whole night long, drew back with her dead and her 

shame, 
For some were sunk and many were shattered, and so could fight us no 

more. 
God of battles, was ever a battle like this in the world before? 

In his translation of the old Brunanburgh poem Tenny- 
son has returned to his magnificent " Light Brigade " short 
line. Several stanzas are in a longer line, but without sus- 
taining injury in the variation. The "Boadicea" is by its 
own avowal merely an experiment; and it is an experiment 
which, though not a failure, is still not a success. Of the 
effort to produce certain effects of sounds and scenery by 
the judicious choice of words and meter, it is certainly a 
striking example ; and of the gloomy, wrathful, Celtic queen 
it is certainly a most vivid picture. But beyond this it has 
few attractions, none whatever for one desiring to read a 
truly musical poem. It is rather a piece of impassioned 
oratory. The Beowulfian effect of such a line as this, how- 
ever, cannot be denied: 

Bloodily, bloodily fall the battle-ax, unexhausted, inexorable! 

"Balaklava" suffers disastrously in the comparison that it 
instantly suggests with the "Charge of the Light Brigade." 
21 
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The war-song of the aged Tennyson bears almost the same 
inferior relation to the great war-song of the youthful Ten- 
nyson as a war poet of the age of Anne bears to a war 
poet of the age of Victoria. Still, it is only as the war-song 
of a Tennyson that it is feeble. As a war-song of an Ad- 
dison it would be a gem among Augustan lyrics. 

Tennyson's great contemporary, Browning, has written 
nothing that can properly be classed as a war lyric. His near- 
est approaches to anything of the kind are in the beautiful 
sea ballad of " Herve Riel," and in several spirited Cava- 
lier tunes: "Marching Along," "Boot and Saddle," and 
"Give a Rouse." 

But there still remain, deserving of a more complete dis- 
cussion than our space allows, a number of nineteenth-cen- 
tury bards of war, among the best of whom is Gerald Mas- 
sey, the original of George Eliot's character of "Felix 
Holt." As a war poet he stands among the highest of mod- 
ern lyrists beneath the first rank. His long ballad of "In- 
kermann," though not, as it has been designated, the best 
of English battle lyrics, is a noble poem; "Sir Richard 
Grebville's Last Fight," founded on the same incident as 
Tennyson's "Revenge," is a spirited ballad, though it will 
not bear comparison with the laureate's poem; while in 
two collections, "War Waits" and the "Sea Kings," he 
gives further evidence of a genuine poetic talent. 

Even more worthy of its fame than any of Massey's lyr- 
ics is Robert Hawker's "Song of the Western Man," 
which, from its simplicity, un artificiality, and quaint, light- 
hearted vivacity, is worthy of a high place in English song. 
Of all three charms its opening stanzas are excellent speci- 
mens: 

A good sword and a trusty hand, 

A merry heart and true, 
King James's men shall understand 

What Cornish lads can do. 

And have they fixed the where and when? 

And shall Trelawny die? ■. 

Here's twenty thousand Cornish men 

Will know the reason why. 
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Scarcely less deserving of praise is Peacock's " War-Song 
of Dinas Vawr." In charm of simplicity and dignity of 
movement it is nearly equal to Hawker's; and inferior to 
that only in sentiment — an inferiority due not to any base- 
ness in the author's own nature, but to the very purpose of 
the poem. It is, in fact, a triumphant chant of rapacious 
warfare, "crackling," as a great living critic has said of 
Peacock's genius in general, " with a kind of ghastly mer- 
riment that inspires quite as much terror as amusement." 
Still another of these "many bright droplets" is a little 
song occurring in Sir Henry Taylor's drama of " Edwin the 
Fair." Its concise portrayal of the troops in their position 
deserves quoting: 

Wessex warriors, rank by rank, 
Rose on Avon's hither bank; 
Mercia's men in fair array 
Looked at them from Marraway. 

William E. Aytoun is the author of some " Lays of the 
Scottish Cavaliers," a collection of ballads on the order of 
Scott's "Border Minstrelsy," the best among them being 
the beautiful, stirring song of the " Heart of the Bruce." 

Among our poetesses there is little evidence of a talent for 
martial song. They have not, by no means to their dis- 
credit, succeeding in overcoming the innate tenderness and 
timidity of womanhood. Dora Greenwell has revealed con- 
siderable faculty for ballad poetry ; but even in her nearest 
approach to a war-song, the "Battle-Flag of Sigurd," she 
merely tells a stirring legend from Norse mythology. Mrs. 
Hemans makes even a less-defined martial effort in her beau- 
tiful " Ballad of Roncesvalles ; " while Mrs. Norton gives us 
but the tender shade of a battle song in " Bingen on the 
Rhine." Let us now close this brief enumeration with a 
reference to the famous " Battle Song " of Ebenezer Elliott — 
a lyric which, though provoked primarily as a political poem, 
deserves, both from its subject and its spirit, to be classed 
as a martial lyric. More even than this does it deserve: 
it is a martial lyric of a very high order. In its powerful 
metrical strokes we can fancy ourselves hearing the deep, 
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proud ring from the anvil of the Yorkshire foundryman; 
while in the fancied spark leaps forth the fiery spirit of a 
truly manly ardor. And in this manly ardor, in this fiery 
spirit of the verse of the toiling poet-mechanic, is ample ref- 
utation of many a sneering assertion of both the literary 
and the social pessimist. The spark of the heroic in Eng- 
lish poetry — the spark of English heroism, the spark of 
American valor, is far from fled. It may flutter, it may 
seem to fade ; 

But, dark and still, we inly glow, 
Condensed in ire. 

Such is the spirit that resisted an Armada; such is the 
spirit that two centuries later struggled into American inde- 
pendence. Such is the spirit that lifts the battle-songs of 
England immeasurably above those of an equally fiery but 
less persevering France; such the spirit that lifts them, with 
their hardy brother songs of German valor, to the level of 
the best in the world's song literature. Inspiration and as- 
piration — manly thought and fiery feeling — a plain, vigorous 
diction, and a simple, noble style, these are the highest 
marks of a great martial poetry; and the martial poetry of 
the English race has them all. Leo Loeb. 



